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MONTHLY 


The Federal Service. 

Retirement Bilis—Two bills have been introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Gillett of Massa- 
chusetts, embracing schemes for the retirement of sup- 
erannuated officials, namely H. R. 17,289 and 17,290, 
both of which were introduced on March 24 and were 
referred to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

H. R. 17,289 is based upon the principle of substi- 
tute employees and provides that on and after July 1, 
1907, there shall be a class of substitute employees in 
the classified service whose services shall be used in 
connection with employees to be retired, as follows: 

Persons permanently incapacitated who have served 
ten years and all others who have reached the age of 70 
and who have served ten years (including military and 
naval service) may be retired. These employees and the 
substitutes are divided into three classes: 

Class A, those who are getting $900 or more. In 
their case the old employees are advanced to places car- 
rying a $1,200 salary, of which the substitute gets 75 
per cent. and the retired employee 25 per cent.; Class B, 
made up of employees whose salary is between $600 and 
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$900. The retired employees are advanced to places 
carrying a salary of $720, of which the substitute re- 
ceives $600 and the retired employee $120. Class C, 
made up of those who receive a salary of less than $600, 
are to receive from a fund provided for by the bill so 
per cent. of the salary they were getting at the time of 
their retirement. 

This fund is to be made up of deductions from salary, 
beginning in July, 1906. Class A is to contribute $2.50 
a month; Class B, $1.50, and Class C, $1; all these de- 
ductions to continue for twenty years. Members of 
Class A receive $300 per annum out of this fund and 
Classes B and C 50 per cent. of their salary at the time 
of retirement. Provision is made in the bill for special 
cases and for the machinery for carrying out the admin- 
istration of the fund, by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Civil Service Commission has charge of the retire- 
ments. 

H. R. 17,290 is a bill based upon the theory of pro- 
viding a fund upon calculated amounts which are sup- 
posed to be sufficient. The bill provides that after the 
first of July, 1906, certain sums shall be withheld from 
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the salary of every employee, ranging from $825 be- 
ginning at the age of 15 to $2,509.76 for persons at the 
age of go. After the first of July, 1907, the retirements 
begin. All persons in the classified service who have 
served twenty years and are disabled, etc., shall receive 
$600 a year during the rest of their lives, provided they 
shall have paid up the amount required. Every person 
over 70 who has served for thirty years may be retired 
on his own application and shall under like conditions 
receive the same amount. In either case if the required 
amount has not been paid up deductions from the retired 
pay shall be made to cover the deficiency. Provision is 
made for temporary retirements and for special cases 
that may arise as well as for the machinery for the dis- 
tribution of the fund. The Civil Service Commission is 
to hear all applications and to make suitable regulations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has charge of the fund 
and while he may not increase the payments fixed in the 
schedule, he may reduce them if the fund does not war- 
rant their payment in full, in which case all reductions 
are to be uniform. Provision is made for cases where an 
employee is dismissed or suspended and the act provides 
that after its passage no person except a veteran soldier 
or sailor shall be appointed who is more than forty 
years of age. 

Neither of these bills contemplates the payment of 
any money by the United States in the way of pensions. 

Both these bills were introduced on behalf of the 
Treasury Branch of the United States Civil Service 
Retirement Association. They have also been introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Perkins, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
to which they have been referred. A sub-committee of 
this committee, composed of Senators Lodge, chairman, 
and LaFollette and Raynor, has been appointed to ex- 
amine into them. 

Compulsory Retirement.—The clause of the appro- 
priation bill providing for the reduction of salaries of 
employees over 65 years of age and forbidding the em- 
ployment of any person over 70 after 1913 (see 23 G. 
G. 50) was stricken out in the House on a point of or- 
der. 

An amendment offered to the appropriation bill, pro- 
viding in effect that every person in the classified service 
should receive payment for the grade of work which 
he performs and no other, and that all employees in- 
cluded in the classified service should be employed only 


upon the grade of work corresponding with their re- 


spective classes, was also ruled out upon a point of 
order. 

The debate upon the 70 year age limit brought out 
no little sympathy and some pathos for the aged em- 
ployees particularly if they happened to be veterans. 
Mr. Goulden read an original poem which General 
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Horatio C. King, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the Secretary of 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac, had written on 
this proposed legislation. One of the four verses is as 
follows: 
The Government—I’ve tried that too; 
But though it resolutes 
To give the vet’ran preference, 
It does it when it suits 
The district leader’s surly views. 
That’s mighty seldom, for 
It’s easier to throw us down 
With civil-service law. 


Appropriation for the Federal Commission.—The 
estimate for salaries for the year ending June 30, 1907, 
amounts to $230,910, and the amount appropriated for 
in the bill which has just passed the House is $228,990; 
the appropriation is less by $1,920 than the estimate. 
This difference is made up as follows: 

Estimated. A ppropriated. 
4 examiners at $2,000. .$8,000— 7 examiners, $14,000 
10 clerks “1,800. .18,000— 7 clerks, 12,600 
a rr " 840..10,920—10 “ 8,400 


Wi nc cacivwes $36,920 Total. ..6.3 $35,000 
This makes a net difference of $1,920 as above. 

The amounts estimated for traveling expenses, sta- 
tionery, text-books and books of reference, and rent of 
building, were passed without change. For contingent 
expenses $6,500 is estimated for the year ending June 30, 
1907, which is an increase of $1,500 over the current ap- 
propriation. 

Damages for Illegal Suspension—One Wickersham, 
a clerk in the office of the Surveyor General of the State 
of Idaho, was discharged in 1896 by the Surveyor Gen- 
eral without receiving the notice in writing required by 
the civil service rules. He was afterwards restored on 
order of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
but was again dismissed in 1898. He brought suit in 
the Court of Claims for his salary for the entire time 
he was out of office and the court awarded salary for the 
six months, covering the period of suspension. On 
April 10 the decision of the Court of Claims was affirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court. 


The Civil Service Throughout the Country. 





New York State. 

The Case of Harry H. Bender.—(See 23 G. G. 50)— 
This case has again been argued before the Court of 
Appeals and this time the merits of the case came before 
the court. The opinion is given in full in another column. 


New York City. 
Meetings of the Commission—At a meeting of the 
Commission held on April 4 requests were made for the 
exemption of 25 additional assistant corporation coun- 
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sel and for three additional assistant superintendents of 
ferries. Both requests were granted. 

At a meeting held on April 11 exemptions were re- 
quested as follows: 

Eight additional clerks in the Board of Elections; 
a secretary to the Chamberlain in the Finance Depart- 
ment; confidential stenographer and examiner of food 
supplies in the Department of Public Charities. 

Work of the Women’s Auxiliary—At the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Auxiliary, held on April 16, the 
following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Mrs. W. H. Schieffelin, president; Miss Schurz, vice 
president; Mrs. George McAneny, treasurer. The 
Executive Committee for 1906-1907 will consist of the 
officers and Mrs. Felix Adler, Miss Elizabeth Luther 
Cary, Miss Mabel Choate, Mrs. Paul Leicester Ford, 
Mrs. Percical Knauth, Mrs. George McAneny, Mrs. 
Charles MacVeagh. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Affairs of the Commission—The Municipal Civil 
Service Commission has almost completed the examina- 
tions recently held for patrolmen and firemen and the 
eligible lists will be announced shortly. 

After repeated unsuccessful efforts year after year, 
the Municipal Commission has induced the Common 
Council to leave in the estimates an item of $1,200 
placed there by the comptroller for an expert examiner 
or different examiners from time to time as necessary. 
The persent mayor has often expressed himself as favor- 
ing such provision and it is expected that he will not 
veto the item. The appropriation of this amount will 
greatly facilitate the work of the commission and is a 
step forward. 

To Repeal the Civil Service Law.—State Senator 
Fechter, who recently introduced in the Legislature a 
joint resolution proposing to repeal Article V. Section 9 
of the State Constitution, on which the civil service 
law is based, hails from Buffalo. He is reported to have 
said: “I don’t believe in civil service, and my con- 
stituents don’t.” We need not quarrel with the phrase, 
it is common enough, but Senator Fechter’s reasons for 
objecting to civil service laws and rules are good, and 
sound. He says “civil service makes the employees too 
independent. They won’t listen to politicians.” 


Massachusetts. 


Defeat of the Lomasney Bill——The matter of the 
greatest interest in the Massachusetts legislature during 
the past month has been the defeat of the so-called 
Lomasney bill in the Senate, by a very close vote, on 
April 13. The bill contained among other things the 
following provision : 

If the person sought to be removed, suspended, lowered or 


transferred shall be dissatisfied with the decision made in his 
case after a public hearing, as aforesaid, he shall within ten 
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days have the right to appeal from such decision to the State 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, who shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, proceed to hear all the parties to 
and make such order or finding as they shall deem proper, which 
shall be final. In such case the Board shall have authority to 
summon witnesses and compel the production of books and 
documents. 

An explanation of this bill will be found on the 
editorial page. 

The bill introduced by the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion for the purpose of authorizing the Civil Service 
Commission, with the approval of the Governor and his 
counsel, to extend the law so as to cover the heads of 
departments, was unfavorably reported upon by the 
Committee on Public Service and there is no chance of 
its passing this year. 


Connecticut. 


The Annual Dinner of the Association —The third an- 
nual dinner of the Connecticut Civil Service Reform 
Association, which had been postponed from April 21 
on account of the San Francisco disaster and the in- 
ability of Secretary Taft, who was to be the guest of 
honor, to leave Washington at that date, was held in 
Waterbury, at the Elton, on April 28. Covers were laid 
for two hundred and twenty-six persons. The guests 
of the Association were Secretary Taft, Mayor William 
E. Thoms, of Waterbury, and Rev. Charles A. Dinsmore, 
of Waterbury. After dinner President Farnam wel- 
comed the Association and its guests and, for the benefit 
of the many new members who have recently joined, 
he outlined the objects and purposes of the Association. 

Professor Farnam announced that the National 
Civil Service Reform League had accepted the invita- 
tion of the Association to hold its annual meeting in Con- 
necticut next November, and he invited all its friends 
throughout the State to meet at that time. He then 
briefly reviewed the spoils system, pointing out that it 
had been unknown during the first generation of our na- 
tional existence and had reached its full development at 
the time when the wild-cat banking system flourished in 
the business world, and showed that the system had been 
challenged as soon as the storm and stress of the civil 
war was over. From the administration of General Grant 
no President, he said, has failed to do something to ad- 
vance the cause; that the movement has been opposed 
by those who had special interests to further, but that it 
has the merit of the barnacle—it has stuck—and one of 
the early workers in the League is seated in the White 
House, with another at the head of the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Professor Farnam said that locally the Association 
had been obliged, two years ago, to criticise the New 
Haven Civil Service Board for extreme partisanship in 
one of its own appointments. This spring the board has 
undergone a change and the character of the two new 
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members is a guarantee of impartiality and the “square 
deal.” 

Professor Farnam then introduced as toast master 
Mr. William H. Corbin, of Hartford. Mr. Corbin re- 
gretted that Mr. Charles Hopkins Clark, of Hartford, 
who was to have been toast master at this dinner, as 
originally planned for April 21, was obliged to be absent. 
He spoke of the remarkable exhibition made in Hart- 
ford fifteen months ago when Mayor William E. Hen- 
ney and a group of public spirited citizens had succeeded 
in getting a draft of an amendment to the charter of 
Hartford, embodying the merit system, which had been 
adopted by the common council of Hartford, approved 
by the Legislative Committee, to which it had been re- 
ferred. The amendment passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, only to fail in the Senate, where not one of the 
Hartford senators had had sufficient political courage 
to introduce the bill. One result of this matter which can 
at least partially be attributed to this failure at that 
time, has been the recent triumphant re-election of Mayor 
Henney on a platform which stands for clean govern- 
ment and a new attempt to get the merit system incor- 
porated into the Hartford charter at the coming session 
of the legislature. Mr. Corbin then introduced Mayor 
William E. Thoms, who welcomed the Association on be- 
half of the city of Waterbury. He spoke of the influ- 
ence which such a meeting must-have on the community 
where it assembles, and then very gracefully gave a spec- 
ial greeting to Secretary Taft. Though the representa- 
tive of a Republican national administration, Secretary 
Taft was, he said, welcome to a democratic city as the 
representative of fair play and clean administration and 
was the more welcome by the Yale men of Waterbury 
and of the State of Connecticut. Though he is an Ohio 
man Connecticut feels that Mr. Taft belongs partially 
to her also, from his college connections and his brother’s 
choice of Watertown for his home and school. 

Secretary Taft began with a reference to the South 
American republics, being careful to state that he re- 
ferred to no particular republic. The general principle of 
these republics was, he said, that the administration de- 
cided who should vote and who should not. Thus the 
administration was always triumphantly re-elected. Those 
who thought that they had a right to vote too, saw no 
way to secure the recognition of that right except by 
revolution. Now, in principle, the spoils system is indenti- 
cal with government as exemplified in the South Ameri- 
can republics. The spoils system does not resort to the 
bayonet, but it does as completely appropriate what be- 
longs to the people as a whole, the public service, and 
prostitute that service to the advancement of a faction. 
It matters little whether the right to vote is frustrated 

through physical force or through the services of those 
who are paid out of the public purse, but whose tenure of 
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office depends, not on the discharge of their duties but on 
their loyalty to a faction or a machine. For this reason 
Secretary Taft held that even if the merit system resulted 
in the choice of less efficient employees it would still be 


the best system for the nation. But, as a matter of fact, 
it did result in the choice of far more efficient employees. 


Every cabinet officer, every high official, stands ready to 
testify that this is so. Probably the best test of this 
proposition is to be found in the Philippines, where at the 
outset a merit system was established, far more -radical 
than that of the Federal government ; a system which pre- 
vented an actual breakdown of government, applying, as 
it did, not only to the rival claims of individuals, but also 
to the rival claims of races, Filipinos and Americans. 
Returning to the conditions at home, Secretary Taft said 
that with all the important issues pressing for settlement, 
including new foreign problems, it would be simply out 
of the question to deal with these issues at all if the head 
of the department had to give most of his time to deciding 
as to appointments to clerkships. For example, there 
were 1,500 clerks in the War Department; during two 
years in that department he had, himself, not been ap- 
proached even once with reference to an appointment. 
That was the ideal condition for the discharge of the 
proper duties of the place. There still remained two de- 
partments in pressing need of the relief of the merit 
system, the Consular service and the fourth class post- 
offices. In the case of the former a way had been opened 
through the latest enactment for the eventual introduc- 
tion of the merit system. In the case of the latter, no 
greater relief would be brought to any class of men than 
to congressmen, as a matter merely of politics, when 
these postmasters are finally put under the rules. The 
greatest obstacle to a congressman’s continuance in office 
is the hostility incurred by selecting postmasters from 
among rivals. Half the members of Congress, if they 
were talking confidentially, would say that nothing would 
please them so much as the removal of the fourth-class 
post-offices from politics. Indeed, the annual motion in 
Congress to cut out the appropriation for the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission was recognized on all sides as a huge 
joke. In passing it might be well to explain one favor- 
able argument of the spoilsman, that better employees 
for the Panama Canal would have been chosen under the 
spoils system. As a matter of fact an avalanche of new 
places, for which there were no lists of eligibles, was 
unexpectedly loaded upon the Commission with almost 
no applicants and the selections were made not in accord- 
ance with the rules, but in the quickest way to meet the 
emergency. Secretary Taft ended by emphasizing the 
fact that the merit system was most important, most vital 
in municipal government since that was fundamental, de- 
termining largely the character of government, both State 
and National. The Secretary pointed to the recent sig- 
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nificant elections the country over as proof that the peo- 
ple were beginning to appreciate the truth of this and the 
great local responsibility placed upon them. 

Mr. Corbin then introduced Rev. Charles A. Dins- 
more, who read an eloquent and dignified plea to the best 
that is in our civilization and manhood, a plea for a code 
of honor in our political life which would correspond to 
the code of honor of the student, who puts his code be- 
fore the rules of the schoolmaster or the institution, or 
the code of the Southern gentleman of the days before 
the Civil War, who put his code before the laws of the 
State, or country, or that of the medical profession, 
whose discoveries, though worth millions of dollars to 
the world, must be given to it by the practitioner for 
nothing. An impromptu speech was then made by 
Colonel Eugene Osborne of New Haven, who spoke as 
one of the few who had been with the civil service re- 
form movement since its inception. He expressed his 
gratitude at seeing the advance in the number of people 
who realize that the principles of the Association are 
“good business.” 

The meeting broke up with three cheers given stand- 
ing for President Roosevelt who has done most for the 
advancement of the merit system. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Civil Service Commissioners——The most im- 
portant event that has happened for some time in civil 
service matters in Connecticut is the resignation of two 
members of the New Haven Civil Service Board and 
the appointment in their place of Professor Edward B. 
Reed and Dr. E. Reed Whittemore. Professor Read is 
professor of English literature in Yale University and 
an entirely independent man. Dr. Whittemore is a man 
of the same character. 

Two years ago the Connecticut Association had oc- 
casion to criticise the local board on account of the dis- 
regard not only of the spirit but the letter of the civil 
service law, and especially on account of a grossly 
partisan appointment in filling the office of Secretary of 
the board. The appointment of Professor Reed and Dr. 
Whittemore indicates a decided change of policy in the 
administration of the civil service of the city. 


New Jersey. 


Civil Service Bill Not Reported—At a hearing of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee of New Jersey held on 
March 20 upon the civil service bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Colby, the chairman of the committee announced 
that the committee was unwilling to report the bill, but 
that a resolution had been introduced providing for a 
sub-committee of three senators to investigate the mat- 
ter and report at the next session of the New Jersey 
legislature. The hearing was attended by the Secretary 
of the New York Association. 
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Jersey City, N. J. 

New Civil Service Commission.—On April 10 Mayor 
Fagan appointed a civil service commission under Chap- 
ter 120 of the Laws of 1905, which provides for the ap- 
pointment of a civil service board to examine applicants 
for positions on the police and fire forces. The commis- 
sion consists of William George Nelson and Andrew J. 
Corcoran, both well-known residents of Jersey City. 


Pennsylvania. 

Annual Meeting of the Association —The Twenty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of Pennsylvania was held on April 12, 1906, and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, George Burnham, Jr.; Vice-Presidents, 
George W. Guthrie, J. Andrew Harris, Henry C. Lea, 
Wayne MacVeagh and Francis B. Reeves; Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Campaign, Edgar Dudley Faries; 
Treasurer, Henry Wolf Bikle; Secretary and Counsel, 
Robert D. Jenks; Executive Committee, Oliver Mc- 
Clintock, W. W. Montgomery, R. Francis Wood, Lewis 
Emery, Jr., James G. Francis, Charles Chauncey, 
Thomas S. Williams, Francis Olcott Allen, Jr., Charles 
C. Binney, Morris L. Cooke, Harry B. French, Oscar 
B. Hawes, Charles F. Jenkins, Alexander Mackay-Smith, 
Clarence L. Harker, Henry C. Niles, Charles Richard- 
son, Alfred G. Scattergood, Samuel B. Scott, Hazeltine 
Smith, Stuart Wood and Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 


Philadelphia. 


Extract from Mayor Weaver's Message: 


I believe under the proper working out of the civil service 
system upon the standard fixed by Mr. Riter will make a very 
great improvement in municipal service, and if it can be ren- 
dered effective and permanent, as I believe it will, there should 
be no reason why this city should not be able to run its great 
works as economically as it could be run by any private corpora- 
tion, in addition to which it will make a municipal employment 
permanent and not subject to the mutations of politics. I believe 
that it is exceedingly important for the chiefs of bureaus, inspec- 
tors and chief clerks to hold their positions permanently or dur- 
ing good behavior, for I am of the opinion that the city loses 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by reason of the fact that 
employees whose duty it is to enforce rules, regulations and 
ordinances and be familiar with the work that is going on in 
his bureau may be removed from office and a new man succeed 
him who it will take years to become as familiar with the work 
of the bureau as his predecessor. 


Increase of Applications for Positions—From June 
I, 1904, to March I, 1905, 1941 applications were filed 
for positions in the city service. From June 1, 1905, 
to March 1, 1906, 5,508 applications were filed. 

It is interesting to note that 188 applications were 
filed for an examination held on March 28 for a $1,000 
clerkship in the Bureau of Health. Another remark- 
able illustration of the progress of confidence in civil 
service reform is the fact that in examinations for serg- 
eants in the Bureau of Police the number of candidates 
have been as follows: 

At the examination held on February 10, 1905, 12; 

(Continued on page 71.) 
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The Coming Civil Service Conference at 
Washington. 


On the 15th and 16th of May there will be held at 


Washington a conference of the chief examiners and sec- . 


retaries of State and Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sions, and it is expected that from the exchange of ex- 
periences, which will there be had, a great deal of good 
will result to the various services. 

Each of the commissions has had to cut it own way 
through the woods in establishing a new system. The 
conditions under which each has labored have differed, 
and each has been a laboratory of experiment. They have 
been working along without knowing very much about 
each other’s experience. Doubtless much more progress 
would have been made if each had had more information 
of the workings of the others, for all have like problems 
to solve. 

The coming conference will supply full information of 
the workings of the different systems, not so much with 
a view of obtaining uniformity of operation as that each 
commission may avail itself of the experience of all the 
others. Such a conference will interest the public, and 
will tend to establish greater confidence in the working 
machinery of the merit system. Experience shows that 
evasions and violations of the laws and rules arise chiefly 
from the lack of adequate safeguards and of sound prac- 
tice. The wisdom which the various commissions have 
gained needs to be brought together for interpretation 
and contrast. Such an exchange of views and facts 
would be stimulating and helpful. If the conference is 
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found to have been worth while, a permanent organiza- 
tion may be effected with a view to having a meeting 
every two or three years. 

The general object of the conference is, of course, 
the improvement of methods in examination and appoint- 
ment, and to promote a greater acquaintance and spirit 
of co-operation among the different commissions. One 
of the ways in which the commissions can be helpful to 
each other is in establishing a circulating library of ex- 
amination questions. The common activities of the com- 
missions embrace the adequate classification of the civil 
service, the harmonizing of salaries and duties, and the 
fixing of proper limits to exceptions from examination. 
The working machinery of examinations embraces such 
subjects as methods of certification, especially to meet 
the needs of the service for technical and special qualifi- 
cations; how far written examinations can be departed 
from in the higher positions; tests for ascertaining per- 
sonal qualifications ; the value of examinations for promo- 
tion ; the keeping of efficiency records ; how far ratings on 
essential subjects should govern in determining eligibil- 
ity ; to what extent medical examinations should be given, 
and by whom. 

The Illinois State Commission will be represented at 
the conference by its secretary ; the municipal commission 
at Albany by its secretary; the New York State Commis- 
sion by its chief examiner and secretary; the New York 
City Commission by its secretary ; the Philadelphia Com- 
mission will probably be represented by all three com- 
missioners; the Massachusetts commission will probably 
send two delegates—doubtless Mr. Warren and Mr. 
Sherwin; the Portland, Oregon, commission has asked 
the council to make an appropriation to send the secre- 
tary; the Seattle commission expresses hearty approval, 
but states that there is little encouragement for an ap- 
propriation by the city council, to defray the expense of 
sending the secretary; the Los Angeles commission has 
the matter under advisement; and our own commission 
will be represented by the commissioners and other of- 
ficers. 


Mr. Harry H. Bender. 


Once more we give the facts in the case of Mr. 
Bender, this time in the unanimous opinion of the Court 
of Appeals of New York, that he must now submit to 
an investigation by the State Civil Service Commission 
as to the charges pending against him of being concerned 
in the levying of political assessments. 

No obstacles, real or imaginary, now stand in the way 
of the State Commission, and the New York Times sums 
up the situation very properly in an editorial which con- 
cludes: 

Now it is to be hoped that the matter will vigorously be 
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pressed. The charges against Bender are very serious. If he 
be found guilty of the offenses charged he ought propmtly to 
be dismissed from the public service. Of this there is no 
room for doubt. 
indictment, assuming that the charges are true, we are not 
informed, but it will be time to determine that when the in- 
vestigation by the Civil Service Commission is concluded. 


The Lomasney Bill in Massachusetts, 


Massachusetts is to be congratulated on the defeat 
of the so-called Lomasney bill in the Senate after it has 
been passed by the House of Representatives. We give 
elsewhere the text of the important clauses of this bill, 
which, in effect, gave to every employee who was 
to be removed or whose position was to be in any 
way altered and who, even after the public hearing to 
which he is already entitled by law, was dissatisfied with 
the decision made in his case, the right to appeal to what 
is known as the Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for further review. This measure was not at all based 
on any desire to improve the existing civil service laws 
of Massachusetts. It was a piece of special legislation 
of a particularly obnoxious kind. The bill was intro- 
duced because of an alleged intention on the part of the 
mayor of Boston to remove a large number of city em- 
ployees for political reasons and it was thought that 
such a measure as this would be necessary to prevent his 
doing so. Fortunately better counsels prevailed and 
there is no doubt but that the present law of Massachu- 
setts with regard to the power of removal is quite suffi- 
cient to prevent any wholesale removals for political 
reasons. 

The present removal rule in Massachusetts (Chap- 
ter 314 of the Acts of. 1904), contains the following pro- 
visions : 

SEcTION 2. The person sought to be removed, sus- 
pended, lowered or transferred shall be notified of the 
proposed action and shall be furnished with a copy of 
the reasons required to be given by section one, and shall, 
if he so requests in writing, be given a public hearing, and 
be allowed to answer the charges preferred against him 
either personally or by counsel. A copy of such reasons, 
notice and answer and of the order of removal, suspen- 
sion or transfer shall be made a matter of public record. 

The Legislative Committee of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation favored this section for the reason that the 
employees who had been removed were given the right 
to a public hearing with counsel. 

Before the legislature met again serious trouble arose 
under this provision, in consequence of which the Asso- 
ciation was able to persuade the legislature of 1905 to 
qualify Section 2 by the following amendment, (Chapter 
243 of Acts of 1905): 


Provided, however, that nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed to prevent temporary suspension for a 


Whether he has rendered himself liable to _ 
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period not exceeding thirty days, made without compli- 
ance with the provisions of this act and pending further 
action under this act. 


This amendment, it is thought, will prevent future 


trouble by permitting temporary suspensions to be made 
pending the public hearing. 


George F. Carter. 

We announce with deep regret the death of George 
F. Carter at his home at Fanwood, New Jersey, on 
March 27. Mr. Carter was chief clerk in the office of 
the National Civil Service Reform League and of the 
New York Association and was known to all members of 
those bodies who have had relations with the office. 

Mr. Carter died of pneumonia, after a very short 
illness. At the first meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Association after Mr. Carter’s 
death, Mr. George McAneny, under whom he had served 
many years, spoke most warmly of his faithful and effi- 
cient services, and moved that a minute should be pre- 
pared which should adequately express the appreciation 
of the Association. This will be done, and when it is re- 
ceived, will be printed in Goop GOVERNMENT. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 


(Continued from page 69.) 


on April 25, 1905, 10; on September 8, 1905, 148; and 
on March 16, 1906, 152. 


Pittsburg. 


Mayor Guthrie’s Plan for Civil Service Reform.— 
Mayor Guthrie, who was inaugurated mayor of Pitts- 
burg on the first of April, made a statement in connec- 
tion with his inauguration as to his plans for civil serv- 
ice reform. Among other things he said: 

I intend to keep my promise to people and estab- 
lish civil service in the municipal government. This 
civil service rule will obtain for all except executive 
heads and the like. I mean that there shall be no up- 
heaval in my administration. I would say that heads of 
bureaus, police magistrates and positions of like sort 
would not come under the civil service rules. 

I believe a civil service commission should be created, 
and any plan is to secure public-spirited citizens who will 
serve on this commission without salary. If I were 
unable to secure such men, an ordinance might be passed 
by Councils creating a commission and providing for 
salaries ; but this, of course I cannot predict. If I cannot 
secure the kind of men I want to serve without remun- 
eration, and an ordinance is not passed for this pur- 
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pose, it will, of course, devolve upon me to see that civil 
service is carried out. 
Ohio. 


Civil Service Bills in the Legislature-—The so-called 
“Howe” bill, which was referred to last month as having 
failed to pass, was not the bill of the Cincinnati Civil 
Service Reform Association, but a separate bill sent to 
the legislature by friends of the association from the 
northern part of the State. It was killed in the Senate, 
not, as we understand it, on account of any general hos- 
tility to the question involved, but because of some special 
objections to the form of the bill. 

Immediately after the election in November, a com- 
mittee from the Cincinnati Association, consisting of 
John W. Warrington, Judge William Worthington and 
Charles B. Wilby, went to work to redraft a bill covering 
the state, county and municipal service, and in preparing 
their bill the committee followed the lines of the bill of 
the Pennsylvania Association and the recent Illinois law, 
making such changes as some peculiar requirements of 
the Ohio constitution made necessary. When they finally 
got the bill in shape, they at once presented it to the Ham- 
ilton County delegation (on March 3) and were assured 
of the unanimous support of that delegation. The chair- 
man of the delegation, Representative Henry T. Hunt, of 
Cincinnati, a rising young reformer, was selected to in- 
troduce the bill, and introduced it. In a short time word 
was received from him that the country members were 
grumbling about the expense that would be imposed on 
their districts by a system for which they felt no necessity. 
Finally Mr. Hunt notified the committee that no bill cov- 
ering the civil service of the whole state could be passed. 

The committee immediately dug up an old local option 
bill, patterned after the first Illinois law, which had been 
prepared and introduced in 1898, and which provided that 
on the request of a certain number of voters, and after 
submission to the people at the next general election, the 
system might go into effect in any municipality upon the 
appointment by the Mayor of three Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, etc. This bill had failed in 1898, because at that 
time the delegations from the cities were all under the 
control of the bosses and the country members would take 
no interest in the bill because it did not affect them. 

At present the delegations from Hamilton, Cuyahoga 
and Lucas counties, that is, from Cincinnati, Cleveland 
and Toledo, as well as from other cities, contain good 
members and men controlled only by their own con- 
sciences, and it might perhaps have been possible to put 
the local option bill through at this session, if the associa- 
tion had been prepared in the beginning, but by the time 
the local option bill had been got in shape it was too near 
the end of the session to do anything. 

When the Association discovered this, it abandoned 
its bill and devoted its energies to trying to put through 
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a new municipal code, prepared by Representative Louis 
H. Paine, a fine young man from Toledo, which contained 
very good provisions for a limited municipal classified 
service. Unfortunately, Mayor Tom Johnson, of Cleve- 
land, and Judge Dempsey, the Mayor of Cincinnati, op- 
posed Mr. Paine’s new municipal code on other grounds 
and it was lost, just as the legislature adjourned, and with 
it the last hopes of the Association for any reform of the 
civil service in Ohio until the next session of the legisla- 
ture, two years hence. 

The Association will then introduce their local option 
bill, providing for a classified service in the cities which 
want it. Unfortunately the constitution of Ohio forbids 
any legislation for one city which does not apply to all 
cities, otherwise the Association would devote itself to a 
bill for Cincinnati. 

Illinois. 


Appropriation for the State Commission.—By slip- 
shod legislation, if through nothing worse, the State 
Civil Service Commission of Illinois finds itself without 
funds for its office and other operating expenses. The 
commission has, nevertheless, gone ahead and laid out 
certain work. 

Unless some way can be found by the extra session 
of the legislature, which met on April 10, by which it can 
legally appropriate money which the commission may 
use, the commission will have to get on as best it can for 
another year. 


Wisconsin. 


There seems to be danger ahead for the new civil 
service law in Wisconsin as Governor LaFollett’s suc- 
cessor appears not to be so friendly to the law as was 
Governor LaFollette. It is likely that an attack will be 
made upon it in the courts and possibly an attempt may 
be made to repeal it in the next legislature. 


The_Administration of the Civil Service in 
Canada. 


Though Canada is our nearest neighbor, we have paid 
very little attention to the way in which the civil service 
is administered there. Feeling that the readers of Goop 
GOVERNMENT would be glad to have a short review of 
this subject and knowing that the United States Civil 
Service Commission had in its office data concerning the 
civil service of other countries, application was made for 
material on which to found such an article and the re- 
quest was courteously complied with. What is here said 
may therefore be taken upon good authority. 

Agitation on the subject of civil service reform began 
in Canada at about the same time as in the United States 
and the Australian colonies, and Canada adopted a law in 
1882, a few months before the passage of the Federal 
civil service law in this country and of the laws in New 
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York and Massachusetts. 
scope and purpose. 

In the first year after the passage of the Canadian law, 
1,036 applications were examined, and the board of civil 
service commissioners stated that the system had had a 
beneficial effect and promised to influence advantage- 
ously “the youth and manhood of this growing country.” 
As time went on, however, it turned out that the number 
of persons examined was greater than the needs of the 
service, and the board of examiners is now considering 
whether some change should not be made which will raise 
the present standard of qualification for appointment. The 
regulations have undergone but little change since their 
adoption in 1882. There is a system of fees for admis- 
sion to the extrance examinations, and also for promo- 
tion examinations. 

The principal difference between the Canadian sys- 
tem and our own Federal system is that the Canadian 
examinations are non-competitive, and of course this dif- 
ference is a very vital one. Although it does not appear 
that politics play as important a part in appointments as 
they would under a similar system in the United States, 
yet the Canadian system in theory, at least, is subject to 
all the faults of the pass examination system which was 
tried in the United States in 1853, and which failed in op- 
eration in England. That this system is also in actual 
practice, subject to abuses, is apparent from the recom- 
mendation of the board of civil service examiners in its 
annual report for the year 1904, that there should be a 
change in the system, one of its arguments being that 
the proposed change would afford those in authority a 
more effective barrier than now exists against the impor- 
tunities of officeseekers and their friends. They do not, 
however, recommend the introduction of the competitive 
system of examination, but the raising of the standard of 
the examinations now held. They call attention to the 
fact that their examinations have undergone but slight 
change since 1882, while the increased facilities for edu- 
cation, as compared with conditions that existed at that 
time, provide a much greater number of persons who are 
able to pass the present examinations. The result is that 
a whole army of applicants succeed in passing the very 
simple tests of the present time, and as appointments can 
be made of any persons on the eligible list, the system 
does not result in getting the best men. Conditions would 
no doubt be improved by the mere raising of the standard 
of examinations, but the real remedy would seem to lie 
in. making the examinations competitive. 

Detailed information as to the different kinds of ex- 
aminations, the method of making appointments; as to 
salaries, leaves of absence, etc., will be found in the re- 
port of our Consul-General at Ottawa, made in answer 
to various questions asked in a circular letter sent out by 
the Department of State in April, 1904. 

From this report it appears that graduates of the Royal 
Military College and of all the Canadian Universities 
are exempt from both the preliminary and qualifying 
examinations, and are eligible for appointment upon pre- 
sentation of their diplomas to the board of civil service 
examiners. The terms “preliminary” and “qualifying” 
are misleading, as it is not necessary to pass both ex- 
aminations. The preliminary is a low grade examina- 
tion, while the qualifying is an entrance examination for 
positions of a somewhat higher grade. 

Very little effort has been made to introduce the 


All these acts were similar in 
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merit system in the municipal governments of Canada. 
The political conditions in the Canadian cities are so 
radically different from those in the cities of the United 
States that there has been nothing to create a demand 
for reform along this line. Much light is thrown on this 
phase of the subject by the paper of Doctor W. Bennett 
Munro on “City Government in Canada,” which will be 
found in the volume of the “Proceedings of the New 
York Conference for Good City Government for 1905.” 

Doctor Munro takes the city governments of the 
Province of Ontario as his type, since this province con- 
tains nearly as many urban centers as the other six put 
together. In discussing the influence of party politics 
in municipal affairs Doctor Munro says: 


To say that party politics do not influence the conduct of 
municipal affairs in Canada would be to state what is not wholly 
warranted by the facts. In some of the larger cities the annual 
elections are fought out with party lines very closely drawn. 
At the same time, there is no such use of party organization and 
machinery in municipal affairs as one finds in the cities of the 
United States. There is in Canada no such close connection 
between the municipal, provincial and federal party organizations 
as exists in the United States between the municipal, state and 
national party machinery. In Canada the local organizations 
are thoroughly independent in local affairs, and what they con- 
ceive to be their interests are not subordinated to the exigencies 
of provincial or federal politics. In no case can party lines be 
drawn so closely in municipal as in provincial contests; in the 
smaller cities party considerations play very little part, and in 
the towns and lesser municipalities almost none at all. In 
general, it may be fairly said that a candidate must depend for 
election much more upon his own personal strength than upon 
any party support; the latter cannot usually be mustered in 
sufficient force to secure the election of a weak candidate to 
municipal office. 


Appointments to various civil positions under the 
municipal governments are made by the city council, in 
the election of which as Doctor Munroe says, party lines 
are very loosely drawn. The business of the municipal 
council is transacted through a number of standing 
committees for each separate department of municipal 
administration. Doctor Munro describes the method of 


appointment as follows: 


When any civic post becomes vacant, the committee within 
whose department the post falls is asked to recommend an ap- 
pointee. Usually applications for the post are requested, some- 
times by advertisement. After the merits of the different appli- 
cants have been examined the committee makes its rcommenda- 
tion, and this is, almost invariably, accepted by the council. It is 
of course true that committees are sometimes actuated by partisan 
considerations, but in general these latter play but a small part 
in the matter of appointments to municipal office. Ontario 
cities have no civil service regulations, and in no cases are the 
regular civic officials elected by popular vote. Appointments, 
when made, are not usually for any definite term but during the 
pleasure of the council. This gives the latter body the right to 
remove an official from office at any time, but in practice such 
removals are very rare. The officials hold their appointments 
virtually during life or good conduct, and no countenance is 
lent to the practice of removing a man from office in order to 
increase the patronage of a dominant political party. 


The effect of the Canadian system of examinations 
appears to be that it secures a better average capacity of 
those appointed, since it keeps out the illiterate. The 
standard of the examinations should, however, be raised 
to keep pace with the spread of the public school sys- 
tem and the consequent increased possibilities of getting 
a good education. It would seem from the testimony of 
the board of examiners that the public service has been 
improved, but many Canadian officials say that their sys- 
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tem does not secure the best men. Experience in our 
own country shows that only the competitive system 
supplemented by the appointment of those standing 
among the highest will the men who are best qualified 
and willing to work for the salaries paid, enter the ex- 
aminations. The pass examinations of Canada may be 
said to represent an intermediary stage between the pure 
spoils system and the competitive system. It is to be 
hoped that Canada will in time decide not merely to 
raise the standard of its examinations, but to make them 
competitive and to provide for the appointment of those 
who pass highest. 


Opinion of the Court of Appeals in the 
Bender Case. 


People ex rel. Harry H. Bender, 
Appellant. 
against 
Charles F. Milliken and others, constituting the State 
Civil Service Commission, and Elliot H. Good- 

win, Secretary, etc., Respondents. 

Appeal from an order of the Appellate Division Third 
Department affirming an order denying a motion for a 
writ of prohibition absolute. 

Edwin Countryman, for appellant. 

Julius M. Mayer, Attorney General, and Nelson A. 
Spencer, for respondents. 
Cullen, Ch. J.: 

The relator is the Fiscal Supervisor of State Charities, 
an office created by Chapter 252 of the Laws of 1902. 
Complaint having been made to the respondents, the 
members of the State Civil Service Commission, by one 
Doty, secretary in the office of the relator, that he had 
been solicited to make a political contribution from his 
salary in the year 1902, the respondents proceeded to in- 
vestigate the complaint, and examined witnesses as to 
the subject matter thereof. -They appeared to have en- 
titled their proceedings “In the Matter of Alleged Viola- 
tion of Section 24 of the Civil Service Law in the De- 
partment of the Fiscal Supervisor of State Charities.” 
The testimony taken by them tended to show that the 
solicitations were made by one Prescott, and it possibly, 
to some extent, reflected on the relator, the complainant 
testifying that after the solicitation by Prescott he spoke 
of the matter to the relator who replied: “I will talk with 
you about this some other time.” The testimony of other 
employees in the office was to the effect that they had 
made such contributions to the relator personally, but 
it was asserted that they were made voluntarily and with- 
out solicitation. After this testimony was taken one of 
the respondents moved that the hearing be suspended 
and a copy of the minutes and evidence be sent to the 
relator and Prescott, in order that they might have a 
chance to answer and that a date be fixed in the future 
to give them an opportunity to make any defense. The 
motion was carried, and in accordance with this the fol- 
lowing letter was sent to the secretary of the commis- 
sion: 

Albany, July 17, 1905. 

Mr. Harry H. Bender, Fiscal Supervisor of the State 

Charities, Albany, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Bender: By direction of the State 


. date for the same. 
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Civil Service Commission, I transmit to you herewith a 
copy of the affidavit of Edwin A. Doty, and testimony 
taken by the State Civil Service Commission, July 14, 
1905, in the matter of the Alleged Violation of Section 
24, of the State Civil Service Law, in the office of the 
Fiscal Supervisor of State Charities. If you desire a 
hearing in this matter, will you kindly indicate an early 
Very respectfully, 
Joun C. BrRDsEYE, 
Secretary. 

At the subsequent hearing the relator appeared by his 
counsel and protested against the authority of the re- 
spondents to prosecute the investigation. The protest 
having been overruled an alternative writ of prohibition 
was served on the respondents to which they duly made 
a return. After a hearing on the return the application 
for the writ was denied by the Special Term, and the or- 
der denying the writ has been affirmed by the Appellate 
Division as a matter of law and not of discretion. 

We are of the opinion that the action of the courts 
below was proper. “A writ of prohibition is that process 
by which a superior court prevents an inferior court or 
tribunal from usurping or exercising a juriSdiction with 
which it has not been vested by law.” (Spelling on Ex- 
traordinary Remedies, sec. 1716). “Courts almost uni- 
versally preserve the original common law features of 
the writ of prohibition, and confine its use to the preven- 
tion of usurpation or excess of jurisdiction by courts 
and bodies possessing, for certain purposes and in certain 
instances quasi-judicial powers.” (id. sec. 1722). “The 
office of a writ of prohibition is to restrain subordinate 
courts and inferior tribunals of every kind from exceed- 
ing their jurisdiction.” (People v. Quimby Appo. 20 
N. Y., 531). It does not lie to prevent action by ad- 
ministrative or legislative bodies. (Spelling on Extraord- 
inary Remedies, sec. 1722; see cases there cited). The 
learned counsel for the appellant does not gainsay this 
principle, but insists that the action of the respondents 
was of a judicial character; and he further insists that 
the attempt of the legislature to confer on the commis- 
sion judicial powers was unconstitutional and invalid. 
We entertain a contrary opinion as to the proceedings 
sought to be restrained; they are administrative, not 
judicial. By subdivision 3, section 6 of the Civil Service 
Law (Chap. 370, Laws of 1899) the State Civil Service 
Commission is directed to “Make investigations concern- 
ing and report upon all matters touching the enforce- 
ment and effect of the provisions of this act and the rules 
and regulations prescribed thereunder, concerning the 
action of any examiner or subordinate of the commis- 
sion and any person in the public service, in respect to 
the execution of this act, and in the course of such in- 
vestigations each commissioner and the secretary and 
the chief examiner shall have power to administer oaths.” 
The commission is further authorized to subpoena and 
require the attendance of witnesses pertinent to the in- 
vestigation. By the fifth sub-division of the section it is 
directed that the commission shall “Make an annual re- 
port to the Governor for transmission to the legislature, 
showing its own action, the rules and regulations and the 
exemptions thereto in force, and the practical effects 
thereof and any suggestions it may approve for the more 
effectual accomplishment of the purposes of this act.” 
It thus appears that no duty is imposed on the commis- 
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sioners to make any determination either judicial or 
otherwise, but to investigate the enforcement and prac- 
tical operation of the statute and to report their action, 
with such suggestions as may occur to them as a result 
of such investigation for the effectual accomplishment of 
the intent of the law, to the Governor for transmission to 
the legislature. The function so performed by the com- 
mission is strictly analogous to that of a legislative com- 
mittee of inquiry or investigation. It is not a valid ob- 
jection to such an investigation that it may disclose crime 
or wrongdoing on the part of the individuals, provided 
its object is the framing and enactment of proper laws 
or regulations. The purpose of many legislative in- 
quiries is to discover wrongdoing or crimes, if they exist, 
in order that their commission in the future may be pre- 
vented by the enactment of amendment of the statutory 
law. In People v. Keeler (99 N. Y., 463) the relator 
was committed by the Senate of the State for contempt in 
refusing to appear and answer before a committee of 
that body appointed to inquire into charges of fraud and 
irregularity made against the commissioner of public 
works in the City of New York. It was held that though 
the legislature had no power to remove that officer the 
Senate had power to make the inquiry so that by ap- 
propriate legislation a recurrence of the frauds and ir- 
regularities, if they existed, could be prevented and ren- 
dered more difficult. The same doctrine was held by this 
Court (People v. Sharp, 107 N. Y., 427). The result of 
the investigation or the action taken by the commission- 
ers thereon can in no way have any legal effect on the 
status or rights of the relator, and in their return the re- 
spondents have expressly disclaimed any intention to 
take action against him. The case of People ex rel. 
Smith v. Hoffman (166 N. Y., 462) is not in point. In 
that case a determination of a board of examination as 
to the capacity and fitness for service of a military officer 
was held to be judicial, and an order dismissing a writ 
of certiorari to review the determination of the board 
was reversed. Under section 6 of Article 2 of the Con- 
stitution the officer could not be removed from office un- 
less by the Senate on the recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, by the sentence of a court martial or by an adverse 
determination by an examining board. An adverse de- 
termination by an examining board was, therefore, a 
prerequisite to the removal of the officer from service. 
There is nothing of that character in the present case. 
The report of the respondents may reflect on the relator, 
but it can have no legal effect on his tenure of office. 
Under the statute he can be removed by the Governor 
only for cause, an opportunity having been given him to 
be heard in his defense. The report of the respondents 
upon the relator’s official conduct, whether incriminatory 
or laudatory, can have only just such effect on the Gov- 
ernor’s action as he may choose to accord it. 

The learned counsel for the relator contends that 
under the provision of the second rule formulated by the 
commission, “The violation of any of the provisions of 
the Civil Service Law or of these rules by any person in 
the civil service of the State or of any civil division or 
city thereof shall be considered a good cause for the dis- 
missal of such person from the service,” the respondents 
may proceed to remove the relator from his office. 
Waiving the point that the respondents absolutely dis- 
claim any such intention and all power over the relator, 
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it seems to us that the contention is purely fanciful and 
devoid of merit. The rule does not assume the posses- 
sion by the commission itself of the power to remove any 
official or employee. It purports to merely enact what 
shall be a sufficient ground for dismissal from service 
of an employee by the proper officer who has the power 
of appointment or removal. Further, the rule is expressly 
limited to “such persons,” i. e., person in the civil service 
of the state or its subdivisions whose appointment and 
removal are the subject of the statute. The relator is 
not of that class. It is said, however, that the respond- 
ents have assumed to try the relator for crime because 
they furnish him with the testimony that had been taken 
in the proceeding and accorded him an opportunity to 
present what is termed in the letter “his defense.” We 
think this claim is as ill-founded as the last. The pro- 
ceedings before the respondents plainly show that by this 
action they did not assume to try the relator for any 
defense, but deemed it only fair, as the testimony reflected 
on his conduct, to give him an opportunity, if he elected 
to avail himself of it, to rebut any reflection upon him. 
That course is by no means uncommon in strictly legis- 
lative investigations, and the privilege is generally ac- 
corded any one asking for it to appear and deny imputa- 
tions cast upon him in the testimony of others. 


This order appealed from should be affirmed with 
costs. 


All concur. 


Annual Report of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
New York. . 





I have the honor to submit herewith the eleventh an- 
nual report of the Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the Civil Service Reform Association dur- 
ing the past year. The work has been chiefly along 
three lines: Ist, the school work; 2d, organizing meet- 
ings for clubs in social settlements; 3rd, an investigation 
of the women probation officers serving in the magis- 
trates’ courts in New York City. 

Just after our last meeting in March, 1905, Miss 
Cary’s “Primer on the Civil Service and the Merit Sys- 
tem’ was published. This primer is intended for gram- 
mar school use and no effort has been spared to give it 
the largest possible circulation. 

The work was begun in New York City, where 4,394 
primers were furnished to schools before May Ist, 1905. 
One thousand one hundred and sixty primers were sent 
last spring directly to schools in Vermont and New Jer- 
sey and, through the co-operation of club women, 855 
primers were distributed to schools in California, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, Nebraska, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. This made a total 
of 6,409 primers that were sent to elementary schools in 
the eight weeks after the pamphlet was first published. 

In the fall, the school work was continued in a wider 
field. To schools in Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
North Carolina 14,907 pamphlets were sent in October, 
while 1,291 primers were sent to schools in Connecticut, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin. In December, 2,100 pamphlets were sent to the 
Philippines for school use there and during the last two 
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months 1,567 primers have been furnished to schools in 
Missouri and Ohio. 

Everywhere we have met with the enthusiastic re- 
sponse that is due the primer. The largest number of 
copies of Miss Cary’s pamphlet asked for in one day’s 
mail was 9,050. One New York City principal wished 
500 copies in order that he might be supplied for three 
years. A county superintendent in Georgia asked for 
6,000 copies, so that he might put one in the hands of 
every child in the schools under his supervision. Eight 
other superintendents have sent lists of from 32 to 170 
schools and teachers to whom our primer could be sent. 

The total number of primers furnished by the Auxil- 
iary during the past year to schools and circulated 
through all its channels of distribution in eighteen States 
amounts to 28,250. Other publications of the Auxiliary 
have also been sent to federation meetings in various 
States, to club women, to correspondents and libraries. 
The total number of publications of the Auxiliary dur- 
ing the past six years now amounts to thirty-one dif- 
ferent kinds of pamphlets with an aggregate issue of 
80,225 copies. During the same period of time 75,463 
of these pamphlets have been distributed where they are 
being used to educate an intelligent public opinion in 
favor of the merit system. 

The organization of civil service reform meetings in 
New York City has also been rather successful. On 
March toth of last year a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held by the Auxiliary in conjunction with the 
People’s Institute. About 1,700 people assembled in 
Cooper Union to hear Messrs. Bonaparte, Dana and H. 
A. Garfield talk on the merit system. Mr. McAneny 
kindly acted as chairman. 

This meeting furnished indirectly a suggestion for a 
new line of work which was undertaken with some mis- 
giving and of which the success was due entirely to the 
willingness and enthusiasm of the speakers and the help 
given by settlement workers. 

Early in the fall letters were sent to the head workers 
in about forty social settlements in New York and 
Brooklyn offering to send speakers to any boys’ or 
mothers’ club that would be willing to devote one meet- 
ing during the winter to a consideration of the merit 
system. Twenty-five settlements responded and fifteen 
meetings have been arranged for in fourteen different set- 
tlements. Before the first of July meetings will have been 
held in the Henry street, East Side, Gospel, Normal Col- 
lege Uptown Nurses, Union, and College Settlements, in 
the Chrystie Street, Jacob Riis, Maxwell, Warren God- 
dard, and Spring Street Neighborhood Houses, and in the 
settlements of the Down Town Ethical and the Doe Ye 
Nexte Thynge Societies. The Auxiliary has to thank 
the following gentlemen for their kindness in speaking 
for us: Messrs. Burlingham, Chapman, Goodwin, Mc- 
Aneny, McCook, deRoode, Schieffelin and Spencer. 

Boys’, girls’, men’s and women’s clubs have all ap- 
parently been interested not only in the theoretical but 
also in the practical side of the question, as was shown 
in the discussions that followed the talks. While it 
would be absurd to assert that any direct reform work 
has been done by these talks, the fact remains that the 
merit system has been explained to and discussed by 
about 500 men and women in New York City who are 
trying to become good citizens and who probably would 
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not have heard of it through any other means. It is to 
be hoped that next year this work can be continued and 
that meetings can be organized in settlements where we 
have been unable to send speakers this year. 

In November the Auxiliary undertook, at the sug- 
gestion of the Civil Service Reform Association, an in- 
vestigation of the women who were serving as proba- 
tion officers in the magistrates’ courts in Greater New 
York. This seemed proper work for us to do because it 
concerned the women officers and their treatment of the 
women prisoners. A trained woman was sent to visit 
twenty courts in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond Boroughs and interview the probation 
officers. She collected statistics as to their age, na- 
tionality, education, length of time in service, affilia- 
tions, previous occupation and tried to get as definite 
information as possible about each officer’s conception 
of her duties. 

As a result of this investigation the Auxiliary found 
that only five out of sixteen officers who were inter- 
viewed seemed to us of a desirable type of woman, or, 


‘so far as we could judge, really competent; that there 


had, in one case and probably in more, been religious 
influences that affected the selection of some of the pro- 
bation officers; that in four of the boroughs there had 
recently (i. e. within the last two years) been appoint- 
ments made apparently for political or personal reasons 
and without consideration of the fitness or training of 
the appointees; that there had also been during the last 
two years one removal of a tried officer to make place 
for a political appointment. 

This result seemed to warrant the Auxiliary in writ- 
ing an argument on the Method of Selecting Female 
Probation Officers in which we pointed out the existing 
condition of things and advocated competitive examina- 
tions as a test of fitness before the appointment of a 
female probation officer could be made. The argument 
was submitted to the State and the Municipal Civil 
Service Commissions and to the Probation Commission, 
since they were considering the question of the classifi- 
cation of the position of female probation officer, which 
has recently become a salaried one. 

We were successful in our efforts in so far as the 
Probation Commission recommended in its report that 
a fair trial be made to appoint female probation officers 
by competitive examinations. 

The membership of the Auxiliary has increased stead- 
ily and more during the past year than at any other time 
within the last eleven years. Through the direct efforts 
of our President we have gained nine new sustaining 
members and thirty-five new annual members and have 
received donations from ladies who cannot join at present. 

Everything in connection with the work of the 
Auxiliary is encouraging and we can look forward to a 
year of still greater growth and larger usefulness, a year 
in which we shall probably be strengthened by the co- 
operation of another sister auxiliary in New Jersey, a 
year in which our work will develop and we shall strive 
to make it a more fitting memorial to her who was for 
ten years the leading spirit in the Auxiliary and whose 
loss we all mourn—Mrs. Lowell. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Anna E. H. MEver, 
Secretary. 
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Annual Report of the Executive Committee of 
the Civil Service Reform Association of 
Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1906. 

To the Members of the Civil Service Reform Association 
of Pennsylvania: 

Your Committee submits the following summary of 


the extraordinary progress of Civil Service Reform with- 
in this State and its municipalities during the year end- 


ing March 31, 1906. 


The Emancipation of Philadelphia from the Spoils 
System. 


Since the middle of June, 1905, the city of Philadel- 
phia has been completely freed from the Spoils System, 
which for so many years controlled all appointments, pro- 
motions and removals at the City Hall. This emancipa- 
tion has been marked by three distinct steps. 


I. THe ENpD oF THE OLD SystEeM. 


During May, 1905, the people of Philadelphia, at last 
thoroughly aroused, instituted a determined revolt 
against the domination of the “Organization,” which hith- 
erto had held the city in complete political subjection. 
The causes of this revolt were too numerous to describe 
in detail here. Those in which your Association was 


particularly interested were the passage by the Legisla- 
ture of the Ripper Bill, against which your Committee 
had vigorously, but in vain, protested; the constant use 
of the police and o‘her municipal employees to coerce 


the political actions of citizens, and the efforts of the 
“Organization” managers to subject to political, and 
one may even say personal, slavery the ten thousand 
office holders of the city. The agitation centered for 
the time being around the opposition to the proposed ex- 
tension of the lease of the gas works. As one of the 
steps in the fight to preserve the rights of the people, 
the Mayor removed from office the Directors of the 
Departments of Public Safety and of Public Works, and 
appointed in their places men pledged to serve the city’s 
interests only. This change destroyed at once the power 
of the “Organization,” thus showing conclusively that its 
‘strength lay in the absolute control which the two direc- 
tors had exercised over their employees as to all political 
matters, and that if such control were stopped, the power 
itself would cease to exist. 

The Mayor soon after took an almost equally im- 
portant step in removing the Secretary of the Civil Ser- 
vice Board, Rolla Dance, through whom it had been pos- 
sible for the “Organization” to secure appointments en- 
tirely irrespective of the merit or fitness of the applicants. 
The administration of the Civil Service Board under 
Mr. Dance has been referred to at length in previous re- 
ports of this; Association. It is enough to say here that 
under his control the civil service examinations were a 
mere farce, and that appointments were almost invariably 
made for purely political considerations. The character 
of these appointments could not be better illustrated than 
by the following record of a patrolman, appointed by 
the Director of Public Safety just prior to his removal. 
This man, it should be noted, had passed a so-called 
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“examination” under Mr. Dance, and had been certified 
by him as being fit for appointment. His record is in 
part as follows: 


“Arrested May 20, 1892, larceny of lead pipe, held in $800 
bail for Court; June 14, 1901, assault and battery; December 19, 
1902, habitual drunkard, sent to the House of Correction for six 
months; February 22, 1903, drunk; March 6, 1893, drunk; March 
12, 1893, highway robbery and drunkenness; April 22, 1893, breach 
of peace; April 26, 1893, breach of peace and threats; May 6, 
1893, breach of peace; May, 1893, habitual drunkard, sentenced to 
three months in the House of Correction; July 6, 1893, assault 
and battery with intent to kill, sentenced to two years in prison. 


The removal of Dance struck a mortal blow at the 
old Spoils System, but the appointment on June 13, 1905, 
of Hon. Frank M. Riter, at one time Director of the 
Department of Public Safety, was even more important, 
because it meant that the administration of the Civil 
Service Board was entrusted to a man who was univers- 
ally respected for ability, integrity and perfect sincerity 
of purpose. No better selection could have been made 
for this position, for not only was Mr. Riter heartily and 
enthusiastically in favor of an effective administration 
of the Merit. System, but he had also had invaluable 
experience as a head of the most important department 
of the city government. Too much credit cannot be 
given him for his willingness, at a great personal sacrifice, 
to accept the responsibility of undertaking the reorgani- 
zation of the civil service system of the city and of 
placing it on a suitable and enduring basis. To this task 
he devoted himself with untiring energy and with ex- 
traordinary success. 

Mr. Riter made it clear as soon as he assumed office 
that the former veil of secrecy would at once be removed, 
and the widest publicity given to the work. Representa- 
tives of your Association and of the public were wel- 
comed at examinations and were given every reasonable 
opportunity to inspect the records. Such publicity is 
the greatest safeguard which can be thrown around a 
system of appointment to public office, which in order to 
be successful must have the confidence and support of the 
public. A striking instance of the immediate results of 
these changes was given in the examination and ap- 
pointment of Mr. Hunter which is more fully described 
later. Furthermore, the number of applicants for posi- 
tions in the service of the city increased very rapidly 
when it became known that every person would be treated 
fairly and impartially. Thus, for example, the records 
of the Civil Service Board show that from June 1, 1904, 
to March 1, 1905, during the administration of Mr. 
Dance, only 1,941 applications were filed; whereas for 
the same period in the succeeding year under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Riter, 5,508 applications were filed. For 
a single examination for a $1,000 clerkship in the Bureau 
of Health, held on March 28, 1906, 188 applications were 
made. Another striking illustration of the increased 
confidence not only of the public, but of the office holders 
themselves, in the fairness of the new administration is 
shown in the number of applications for examination for 
the position of sergeant in the Bureau of Police. This 
office is filled by promotions from patrolmen. At the 
examination, held on February 10, 1905, I2 persons 
participated. On April 25, 1905, 10 persons participated. 
Both these examinations were conducted by Mr. Dance. 
On September 8, 1905, 148 persons were examined, and 


on March 16, 1906, 152 persons were examined. Both 
these examinations were held under Mr. Riter. 
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II. THe Passace or A Civit SERVICE REFoRM Act 
FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


Although the appointment of Mr. Riter meant that 
the fitness of applicants for, office would be honestly and 
effectively tested, it became more and more apparent, 
as this Association had often pointed out, that the system 
provided in the city Charter was radically wrong, in that 
it established a Civil Service Board composed of the 
heads of the various city departments. This was objec- 
tionable for two reasons. In the first place a Civil 
Service Examination System is designed as a check upon 
the appointing officers, but under the Bullitt Bill these 
very persons composed the Board which prescribed the 
rules under which appointments were to be made. In 
the second place the Civil Service Board was composed 
of eight or nine persons, at least four of whom had no 
interest in the work of the Board, all appointments in 
their offices being exempt from examination. Under 
these circumstances it seemed almost impossible to secure 
a thoroughly efficient administration of the civil service 
System and to place it upon a permanent basis. When, 
therefore, the Legislature was convened in special session 
Mayor Weaver and Secretary Riter determined that it 
would be advisable to present for its consideration a 
civil service bill relating to cities of the first class. In 
the preparation of this bill, which follows very closely 
the draft of a Civil Service Act drawn by your Committee 
on Legislation more than two years ago, your officers 
aided materially. The bill was introduced in the Legis- 
lature by Senator V. Frank Gable, of Philadelphia, and 
was thereafter known as the “Gable Bill.” In the battle 
to secure its passage his persistence, skill and enthusiasm 
accomplished a result that no one would have thought 
possible six months ago. His efforts were ably seconded 
by Senators Goehring, Dewalt and Roberts, and by Rep- 
resentative Crout, who had charge of the bill in the 
House. During the campaign, representatives of your 
Committee were constantly at Harrisburg, giving valuable 
aid to those in charge of the bill. Nothing proves better 
the need of this law than the fact that it was bitterly 
opposed by the representatives of the old “Organization.” 
The other reform bills were permitted to pass with a 
little, if any, real opposition; but the fear of the results 
of a proper civil service system were such that the 
“Organization” made most strenuous efforts to either 
defeat the bill or to so amend it as to make it totally 
ineffective. So close was the contest in the House of 
Representatives that on one test vote the result stood 83 
to 83. The “Gable Bill” was, however, finally passed 
and approved by the Governor. Its provisions are ex- 
cellent, with the one exception of a clause (inserted by 
the House) exempting veterans of any war of the United 
States and their widows and children from the operation 
of the law. This clause will neither give to the veterans 
the preference they desire, nor will it aid in securing 
for the people of Philadelphia the most efficient em- 
ployees. 


III. Tue New Municipat ComMMISssION. 


As a proper climax to this victory over the foes of 
Civil Service Reform in the Legislature came the ap- 
pointment of an excellent Commission by Mayor Weaver. 
He selected as President of the new Commission Hon. 
Frank M. Riter, whose services to the cause of Civil 
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Service Reform have already been referred to. As the 
two associate Commissioners the Mayor appointed Cyrus 
D. Foss, Jr., Esq., at that time a member of your Execu- 
tive Committee, and an ardent, faithful and efficient 
worker for all movements to improve the city govern- 
ment, and Dallas Sanders, Esq., one of the founders of 
your Association and a man who has frequently mani- 
fested his interest in the improvement of political con- 
ditions in this city. For the appointment of such a Com- 
mission the Mayor deserves the warm thanks and hearty 
approval, not only of the members of this Association, 
but also of the citizens of Philadelphia at large. 


The Appointment of J. A. Hunter. 


In the above review of the steps which have at last 
resulted in the establishment of a vigorous Commission 
under an adequate act, only brief mention was made of 
one important step which deserves more detailed treat- 
ment. 

The first appointment by the Mayor which distinctly 
expressed his attitude with regard to the Merit System 
was that of J. A. Hunter, made under the following 
circumstances. The positions of Chief of the Bureau of 
City Property and of Chief of the Bureau of Highways 
became vacant. Temporary appointments were at once 
made to these positions, George Thomas and William E. 
Maher being the respective appointees. A competitive 
examination was announced to determine the permanent 
appointments. It was generally expected that, as in the 
past, only those candidates who had received temporary 
appointments would compete; but so firmly had the 
people come to believe that Mr. Riter would conduct 
the civil service examinations fairly and impartially, and 
so strongly were they convinced of the good faith of the 
Mayor’s statement that he would appoint the best man, 
that a number of persons applied for both examinations. 
Three passed the examination for the City Property 
office, but only one, Mr. J. A. Hunter, was able to pass 
that for the Bureau of Highways. Neither of the tem- 
porary appointees even passed the examination. There 
was a delay in making appointments and it was feared 
that the Mayor would not adhere to his announced de- 
termination to appoint the best man. Mr. Hunter was 
almost a stranger in the city, but his record as a practical 
engineer in connection with railroad and Government 
work was excellent. He had no influential men, either 
politicians or simple citizens, to urge his appointment. 
In short, he had nothing on which to rely except his 
merit as shown by his examination papers and his past 
record. The Mayor, however, appointed him to the 
vacant position on August 8, 1905, and selected as head 
of the City Property Bureau the man who stood first on 
the eligible list for that office. 

The Mayor’s action demonstrated his intention to 
enforce the Merit System not only in letter but in spirit, 
for he might have insisted on his technical right to have 
three names certified to him. Had he done so the public 
would have been inclined to doubt the sincerity of pur- 
pose, but with the appointment of Mr. Hunter it was 
made clear that his selection of persons to fill subordinate 
positions would be based entirely upon merit and npt on 
personal or political considerations. This appointment 
marked one of the most important steps which has yet 
been taken in the political regeneration of Philadelphia, 
because it clearly demonstrated the good faith of the 
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Administration in its declarations that those men would 
receive appointment, without regard to political influ- 


ences, who had proved their fitness in competitive exami- 
nations. 


Political Activity of Philadelphia Employees. 


During recent years your Association has frequently 
complained of the activity in politics of the municipal 
employees in Philadelphia. It has frequently charged 
that the police were being used to coerce voters and to 
compel them, under at least the implied threat of official 
persecution, to vote in accordance with the dictates of the 
head of the Department of Public Safety. During the 
summer of 1905 the Mayor and the Directors of the 
various departments issued orders from time to time 
prohibiting the employees from becoming members of 
political clubs and from taking any active part in politics ; 
but in spite of these orders complaints were frequently 
made that the police and other city officers were continu- 
ing to use their influence to control the political actions 
of their neighbors. When the special session of the Leg- 
islature was convened your Committee, in co-operation 
with the Committee of Seventy, drafted bills designed to 
put an end to this evil, and also to that of the levying of 
political contributions on office holders. The first of 
these bills is the one which later became known as the 
“Shern Act.” It provides in substance the same rule for 
the conduct of city employees with regard to their politi- 
cal activity as is prescribed for the United States em- 
ployees under the order of the President. If properly 
administered its effect will be to prevent to the use of 
the employees of the city as a political army, and to re- 
strict their. activity in politics to casting their votes on 
election day and to expressing in private their opinons 
on political subjects. A great deal of hysterical excite- 
ment was caused just after the passage of this bill by the 
allegation that it prohibited police officers from preserv- 
ing order and from enforcing honest and impartial elec- 
tions, but a careful examination of the bill will demon- 
strate that this is not the result of the act, and that the 
legitimate powers of the police are not interfered with. 


Political Assessments. 


The Act to prohibit political assessments follows very 
closely the United States law on the same subject, and if 
honestly enforced will put an end to the enforced payment 
of political contributions, even if called by courtesy volun- 
tary, under pain of dismissal from office and a heavy fine. 


The Roberts Election Expenses Act. 


Your Committee rendered such aid as it could in the 
drafting of an election expenses bill which was perfected 
and introduced into the State Legislature by Senator 
Algernon B. Roberts, of Montgomery County. Through 
his persistent efforts and wise management .the passage 
of the bill was secured. It provides in detail that only 
legitimate election expenses can legally be paid by candi- 
dates and political committees. The filing of full and 
complete accounts by candidates and by the treasurers 
of such committees is required and provision is made for 
the auditing of these accounts upon the petition of citi- 
zens. The enactment of this law which will do so much 
to eliminate corruption in connection with elections is of 
far-reaching importance because it means that in the fu- 
ture it will be possible for the citizens of the Common- 
wealth to express their views at elections with the full 
knowledge that their wishes will not be defeated through 
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corrupt and illegal means. One excellent feature of the 
act is the clause prohibiting all corporations from making 
any contributions whatever for political purposes. Sena- 
tor Roberts deserves great credit for securing the pas- 
sage of this wise legislation. 


The State Civil Service Bill. 


Your Association also had introduced through the 
aid of Senator Goehring, of Allegheny, a civil service bill 
applying the Merit System to the employees of the State. 
This bill passed the Senate, but was defeated on final pas- 
sage in the House, partly owing to an honest lack of 
understanding among certain members and partly to the 
desperate efforts of the old “Organization” to secure its 
defeat. 


The State Service. 
THE RESIGNATION OF ISRAEL W. DuRHAM. 


In June, 1905, your Committee made an extended in- 
vestigation of the absence from his office of Israel W. 
Durham Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania. This 
developed the not unexpected result that Mr. Durham 
was seldom, if ever, at his office, although his annual 
compensation exceeded fifteen thousand dollars. Your 
Committee requested the Governor to investigate these 
charges, and if they proved true, to remove the Com- 
missioner from office. Shortly thereafter Mr. Durham 
resigned. The principle is therefore now well established 
that even the Insurance Commissioner must at least oc- 
casionally visit his office. 


The United States Service. 
THE CASE OF WILLIAM S. LEIB. 


In June, 1905, your Committee completed an extended 
investigation of the alleged pernicious political activity 
of William S. Leib, Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States at Philadelphia, and filed formal charges against 
him with the Civil ‘Service Commission, alleging that 
he had not only caused public scandal by his political 
activity, but also that he had been directly or indirectly 
connected with levying political assessments upon Federal 
employees. Furthermore, it was charged that Leib had 
retained in his office as temporary appointees a small cot- 
erie of his friends and relatives, thus violating the spirit 
if not the letter of the civil service rules. The Commis- 
sion detailed Mr. Wales to investigate this matter in 
Schuylkill County. On his tour of investigation he was 
accompanied and assisted by the Secretary of your Asso- 
ciation. The charges above referred to, together with 
others which originated with the Commission and which 
related to fraud in connection with a civil service exami- 
nation, were submitted by it to the President, who re- 
moved Mr. Leib from the service on November 27, 1905, 
on the ground that it was clear that there had been a con- 
stant and persistent effort on his part to evade the pro- 
visions of the civil service law, to hamper its workings 
as far as possible, and to obstruct in every way the action 
of the Commission. This case is of far-reaching im- 
portance and represents a marked victory for the cause 
of Civil Service Reform, it being the first time in this 
part of the country that a high administrative officer has 
been removed for a failure to observe the spirit of the 
civil service law. The decision has been very beneficial, 
effecting a marked increase in respect for the Commis- 
sion, and a great improvement in the desire of appointing 
officers to observe the privisions of the civil service law 
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not only in letter but in spirit. The action of the Presi- 
dent is entitled to your hearty commendation. 


The Removal of Clarence Meeser. 


The history of the Salter case in this city is too well 
known to need repetition. It will, however, be recalled 
that Salter, then deputy coroner of the city, was accused 
of having aided in depositing over two hundred fraudu- 
lent ballots in a ballot-box in the Seventh Ward at the 
November election in 1899. One of his assistants in this 
conspiracy, Clarence Meeser, was also indicted, but fled 
the jurisdiction of the courts and remained a fugitive 
from justice for almost two years. Subsequently Meeser 
and Salter surrendered, and after a sensational trial were 
acquitted in the face of evidence which to the general 
public has always been absolutely convincing of their 
guilt. About July 1, 1904, Mr. Meeser was appointed a 
deputy collector of internal revenue. In January, 1905, 
when this appointment first became known, your Com- 
mittee, believing that it should do all in its power to pro- 
test against this use of Federal offices, submitted to the 
President a letter setting forth these facts. This letter 
was referred to the Treasury Department, where it lay 
neglected for several months despite the protests of this 
Association. Finally it became necessary to again ask 
the President to take up the case, and this time he referred 
the matter to the Civil Service Commission for investiga- 
tion. The Commission investigated the case and found 
that the charges of the Association were sustained. 
Meeser was on June 20, 1905, dismissed from office on 
the ground that he was morally unfit to hold a position of 
trust in the service of the United States. This action of 


the President defeated the attempts of the “Organiza- 


tion” to use Federal offices to reward political criminals. 


Political Activity of United States Classified 


Employees. 
[Omitted]. 


Political Activity of United States Laborers. 
[Omitted]. 


The Philadelphia Post Office. 
[Omitted]. 


Greater Pittsburgh. 
[Omitted]. 


Public Meetings. 
[Omitted]. 


Future Work. 


Your Committee believes that, provided the necessary 
financial support is received, most useful work can be 
done in the following directions: 

1. A campaign for the passage of civil service reform 
acts applying to the State and to the municipalities of the 
second and third classes. 

2. The support of the Philadelphia Civil Service 
Commission in its plans to put into effective operation the 
new act relating to that city. 

3. The continuation of the contest to prevent the office 
holders from being used as organized political armies to 
defeat the will of the people. 

4. The constant examination of the operation of the 
United States civil service law within Pennsylvania in 
order to aid in preserving the present high standard of 
its enforcement. 

In this connection your Committee invites your atten- 
tion to the fact that on April 2, 1906, the Treasurer re- 
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ported that he has no funds with which to pay outstand- 
ing obligations aggregating $351.06. Unless additional 
income is provided during the coming year it will be im- 
possible for your Committee to continue to do effective 
work. 

Value of Work of Previous Years. 

During the recent political revolution your Associa- 
tion has demonstrated the value of its past work in three 
distinct respects: 

1. The policy of insisting upon obedience to the Fed- 
eral regulations prohibiting political assessments and per- 
nicious political activity has in recent campaigns made it 
impossible for any political party to coerce to any extent 
the political action of the Federal office holders in Phila- 
delphia. As each United States office holder was for- 
merly responsible for “turning in” ten votes for the “Or- 
ganization,” their elimination from political activity 
meant a loss of some thirty thousand votes to “the cor- 
rupt and criminal combination” which sought to rule and 
to plunder the city. 

2. When the time came that the people of the city 
demanded reforms in the conduct of its government, one 
of the first results recured was the elimination of the 
Spoils System of appointments and the substitution of 
the Merit System. This was undoubtedly due in part 
to the Association’s widespread campaign of education 
carried on for several years through the press, through 
meetings. and through the distribution of literature; a 
campaign which had succeeded in convincing the public 
that the “Merit System” was one of the fundamental 
necessities of any reform movement. 

3. When, moreover, the political leaders at last un- 
derstood that the people of Philadelphia demanded civil 
service reform, and this demand must be complied with, 
your Committee was prepared to furnish at once drafts 
of civil service acts, based on experience elsewhere, but 
adapted to local conditions. Had your Association not 
been prepared for just this situation, it is most probable 
that the Philadelphia Act would have necessarily been an 
ill-considered, hastily drafted measure, possibly unfitted 
to local conditions and ineffective in operation. 

Conclusion. 

Your Committee submits this summary of the more 
striking cases with which it has dealt during the last year. 
No reference has been made to the routine questions 
which have required constant time and attention from 
your executive officers. Your Committee desires to ex- 
press its appreciation of the value of your co-operation 
during the recent legislative session. The passage of the 
Philadelphia bill was due in large measure to the belief 
that the people demanded civil service reform. With the 
further assistance of our members the passage of a State 
bill can also be secured. Will you not, therefore, use 
your personal influence to strengthen the Association by 
bringing in new members, by securing financial support, 
and by convincing your friends and neighbors that civil 
service reform is an essential step in the direction of per- 
manent improvement in government. Under the Spoils 
System, government by bosses is certain; under the Merit 
System, it is almost impossible, because public employees 
can no longer be compelled to systematically oppose the 
expression of the people’s will at elections. 

Very respectfully submitted, 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


By R. FRANCIS WOOD, 
Chairman. 





